“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Bands of Mercy. 


Our friends are invited to read with care all 
they will find in various parts of this paper about 
“ Bands of Mercy.” Since the formation of soci- 
eties to protect animals, nothing has occurred 
in America more important to all who are inter- 
ested in the prutection of animals. 


Governor Long and Others. 

We would call particular attention to extracts, 
in another column, from letters of Governor Long, 
Chief Justice Morton, Mayor Green, President 
Chadbourne, Wendell Phillips, and J. Boyle 
O'Reilly. 


** Bands of Mercy.’ 

The M. S. P.C. A. is hard at work this hot 
weather starting what will prove to be one of the 
most import:int movements ever inaugurated in 
America tor the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
It is not intended to commence active operations 
until September, when, through the religious and 
secular press, the public.will be tully in'ormed. 
Several of our most prominent citizens have al- 
ready joined the new organization, which is to be 
a branch of the M.S. P. C. A. Cards of member- 
ship in various colors are being prepared, and an 
appeal to the clergy of Massachusetts is in type. 
It is thought by those well qualified to judge that 
the society will receive the approval of almost 
every clergyman in the State and be introduced 
into almost every Sunday school, and that ulti- 
eg A its card of membership may find its way 
into almost every home.— Boston Sunday Herald, 
August 6, 1882. 


Bands of Mercy of the M. 8S. P. C. A. 


At a meeting this morning of the Massachu- 
setts Society tor the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, amendments to the constitution were 
accepted providing for admitting to membership 
those who sign the cards ot the Band of Mercy, 
an affiliated organization requi'ing a pledge to be 
kind to all harmless was creatures and protect 
them from cruel usage. It is the purpose of the 
organization to enlist prominent officials, clergy- 
men and Sunday schovls in the Band ot Mercy 
movement, which has existed for some time in 
England, the object being mainly to instil into 
the minds of the young principles of mercy.— 
Boston Journal, August 7. 


M.S. Ae 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Auimals held a business meeting today, 
at which the constitution was amended so as to 
allow the admission of Band of Mercy members. 
This action is a preparatory step in an intended 
enlargement of the work of the society. the de- 
tails of which will Sores be made public. The 
new departure will appeal largely to the children, 
and will require the co-operation of the clergy, 


which is already largely pledged.— Bostun Even-. 


ing Traveller, August 7. 


** Bands of Mercy.’’ 

On another page will be found a fac-simile of 
our cards of membership, which are printed on 
card paper of a variety of colors, making a beau- 
tiful card. On the same page will be found full 
directions for forming a “ Band of Mercy.” In 
another column will be found an extract from the 
description in our last month's paper by Rev. 
Thomas Timmins, of the “ Band of Mercy ” which 
he directs in Portsmouth, England. In another 
column will be found our appeal to the clergy and 
others. The officers of our “ Mass. Parent Band 
of Mercy” are at present Geo. T. Angel, Presi- 
dent; Thomas Timmins, Secretary; Joseph I. 
Stevens, Treasurer. Being an affiliated organiza- 
tion or branch of the Mass. Society P. C. Animals, 
it is under the control of that Society, and each 
member of the “Band of Mercy” becomes a 
“ Band of Mer:y” member of the Mass. Society 
P. C. A., though, as no fee is required, such 
members do not have the privileges of paying 
mewbers. 

The oftice of the “ Parent Band cf Mercy ” is at 
the offices of the Mass. Society for the P C. A , 96 
Tremont St., Boston, where all communications 
shonld be directed, and all information can be ob- 
tained. We would add that as the pledge requires 
kindness ¢» all harmless living creatures, it in- 
cludes of course human beings. 

It is quite probable that in time, badges and 
banners may be provided at cost for those * Bands 
of Mercy” that may wish them At present, it 
costs nothiog to join the “ Parent Band of Mercy,” 


and only two cents, the cost of membership cards, 
to join others that wil! be formed. 


Children’s Societies in other Countries. 
In Germany one society of youth and children 
numbers over 11,000, 


In a single province of Russia, over 20,000 be- 
long to them. 


In one province of France there are now more ° 


than 45!) societies of children. 

In more than 5,000 schools of France carefully 
prepared lessons are now given on kindness to 
animals. 

In Great Britain there are a large number of 
“Bands of Mercy.” One children’s society in 
England numbers over 37,000 members. 


England. 


The Princesses Louise, Victoria and Mand, of 
Wales, have enrolled themselves as members of 
the Humane Society established in connection 
with Little Folks. The Little Folks’ Humane So- 
ciety, which was instituted at the commencement 
of the present year, now numbers nearly twelve 
thousand officers and members, and a large num- 
ber of children are daily joining its ranks. 


> 


“ Ever after I introduced the teaching of kind- 
ness to animals into my school,” says M. De Sailly, 
an eminent French school-master,“ I found the 
children not only more kind to animals, but also 
more kind to each other.” “Iam sure children 
cannot be taught humanity to animals, without at 
the same time being taught a higher humanity,” 
says the superintendent of the Boston public 
schools. “The great need of our country,” said 
Hliram Powers to me at Florence, “ is more edue 
cation of the heart."—From Protection of Animals, 


4@ 
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Kindness.’ 
Hearts grow by exercise just as arms and mus- 
cles do. The boy who is doing kind acts forty 


times a day to dependent creatures about him is 
growing not only happier but better. 

“Of about seven thousand children carefull 
taught kindness to animals in one English school, 
not one has ever been charged with a criminal of- 
fence in any court.” 
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THOUGH no one seems to hear, yet every word 

That thou hast linked into an earnest thought 

Hath fiery wings, and shall be clearly heard 

When thy frail lips to silent dust are brought. 

God's guidance keeps those noble thoughts that chime 
With the great harmony, beyond all time. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Up and Down Broadway. 
Throughout the summer morning, 
Hurrying to and fro, 

The heart in my breast was heavy 
At sights and sounds of woe, 

The pain and the rough oppression 
That seemed forever to sway 

The Dumb Beasts’ sad procession 
Up and down Broadway ! 


Soul, and sense, and spirit, 
Alike by their wrongs were tried. 
“ Has God on his throne forgotten 
- How they suffer and bleed ?” I cried. 
“Tf the sparrow that falls from heaven 
Is still in his care today, 
Why is no succor given 
Up and down Broadway ?” 


Was it in certain answer 

That the beaten cart-horse fell, 

That I saw the strained limbs quiver, 

The galled chest heave and swell ? 

Bruised, and wounded, and dying, 

Close at my fect he lay, 

In the midst of the traffic plying 
"Up and down Broadway. 


The brutal hand that felled him 
Stayed not when he was down, 
Blows, and kicks, and curses, 
In the sight of half the town! 
Oh for strength to befriend him, 
Swept by the crowd away, 

No one cared to defend him, 
Up and down Broadway. 


Noone? There came a stranger, 

Stately, and grave, and tall, 

The noblest face in the thronging street, 
The saddest face of all. 

Beside that suffering creature 

He held the crowd at bay,-- 

«In the name of God these crimes shall cease 
Up and down Broadway!” 


Swift, at his silent bidding 
The Car of Mercy came, 
Tenderly raised the cart-horse, 
Weary, and worn, and lame! 
Happier dying than living, 
They bore him in peace away. 
*Twas a sermon of God's own giving, 
Up and down Broadway. 
F. Starr. 


How Many Toes has a Cat? 


This was one of the questions asked a certain 
class in school No. 3 during examination week, and 
as simple as the question appears to be, none could 
answer it. In the emergency the principal, Mr. 
Brands, was applied to for a solution, and he a!so, 
with a good-natured smile, gave it up, when one 
of the teachers, determined not to be beaten by so 
simple a question, hit on the idea of sending’ out 
a delegation of boys to scour the neighborhood 
for a cat. When this idea was announced, the 
whole class wanted to join in the hunt. Several 
‘boys went out and having been successful soon re- 
turned with a Thomas. A returning board was at 
once appointed and the toes counted, when to the 
relief ot all it was learned that a cat possesses eigh- 
tcen toes, ten on the front feet and eight on the 
hind jeet. The board of education should teel 
proud at having in their employ so determined 
and practical a teacher. Atter the question was 
solved, ‘Thomas was allowed to depart, much to 
his sutisiaction.— Paterson Press 
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Durinc the house-cleaning season there is no 
place like home 


TRUTIFULNEsS is a corner-stone in character, . 
and if it Le not firmly laid in youth, there will 
ever after be a weak spot in the foundation, 


Truth. 


The following beauti‘ul illustration of the 
power of truth, is from the pen of S. H. Hammond, 
formeriy editor of the “ Albany State Register.” 
He was an eye-witness of the scene in one of the 
higher courts of New York. 

A little girl, nine years of age, was offered as a 
witness against a prisoner who was on a trial for 
a felony committed in her father’s house 

“ Now, Emily,” said the counsel for the prisoner, 
upon her being offered us a witness, “I desire to 
know if you understand the nature of an oath? ” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” was the simple 
answer. 

“ There, your honor,” said the counsel, address- 
ing the court, “is anything further necessary to 
deionstrate the validity of my objection? This 
wituess should be rejected. She does not compre- 
hend the nature of an oath.” 

“ Let us see,” said the judge, “Come here, my 
daughter.” 

Assured by the kind tone and manner of the 
judge, the child stepped towards him, and looked 
confidingly up in his face, with a calm, clear eye, 
and in a manner so artless and trank, that it went 
straight to the heart. 

“Did you ever take an oath?” inquired the 
judge. The little girl stepped back witha look 
vf horror, and the red blood mantled in a blush 
all over her face as she answered : 

She thought that he intended to inquire if she 
had ever blaspbemed. 

“ | do not mean that,” said the judge, who saw 
her mistake; 1 mean, were you ever a witness 
before?” 

“No, sir; I never was in ecurt be‘ore,” was the 
answer. 

lle handed her the Bible, open. 

“ Do you know that book, my daughter ?” 

She looked at it and answered, “ Yes, sir, it is 
the Bible.” 

* youever read it? he asked. 

“ Yes, sir, every evening.” 

“ Can you tell me what the Bible is?” inquired 
the judve. 

“ itis the word of the great Ged,” she answered. 

“ Well, place your hand upon this Bible. and 
listen to what I say;” and he repeated, slowly 
and solemnly, the oath usually administered to 
witnesses. 

“ Now,” said the judge, “you have sworn as 
a witness ; will you tell me what will befall you if 
you do not tvll the truth?” 

“JT shall be shut up in the State prison,” 
answered the child. 

“ Anything else?” asked the judge. 

“I shall never go to heaven,” she replied. 

“How do you know this?” asked the judge 
again. 

Theschild took the Bible, and turning rapidly 
to the chapter containing the commandments, 
pointed to the injunction, “ Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” “I learned 
that before [ could read.” 

“}las any one talked with you about your being 
a witness in court here against this man?” in- 
quired the judge. 

“Yes, sir,’ she replied. ‘My mother heard 
they wanted me to be a witness, and last night 
she called me to her room and asked me to tell 
her the ten commandments, and then we kneeled 
down together. and she prayed that I might un- 
derstand how wicked it was to bear false witness 
against my neighbor, and that God would help 
me, a little child, to tell the truth as it was be- 
fore Him. And when I came up here with father 
she kissed me, and told me to remember the 
ninth commandment, and that God would hear 
every word that I said.” 

“ Do you believe this?” asked the judge, while 
a tear glistened in his eye, and his lip quivered 
with emotion. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the child, with a voice and man- 
ner that showed her conviction of its truth was 
pertect. 

“God bless you, my child,” said the judge; 


“you have a good mother. This witness is com- 

tent,” he continued. “ Were I on trial for my 
ife, and innocent of the charge against me, [ 
would pray God for such witnesses as this. Let 
her be examined.” é 

She told her story with the simplicity of a child, 
as she was; but there was a directness about it 
which carried conviction of its truth to every 
heart. She was rigidly cross-examined. The 
counsel plied ber with infinite and ingenious ques- 
ticning, but she varied from her first statement in 
nothing. The truth as spoken by that little child 
was sublime. Falschood and perjury had pre- 
ceded her. The prisoner had intrenched himself 
in lies. Witnesses had falsified facts in his 1avor, 
and villany had manu‘actured ‘or him a sham de- 
fence. But before her testimony it was all scat- 
tered like chaff. The little child for whom a 
mother hid prayed for strength to be given her 
to speak the truth as it was before God, broke 
the cunning devices of matured villany like a pot- 
ter's vessel. The strength that her mother prayed 
for was given, and the sublime and terrible sim- 
plicity terrible, I mean, to the prisoner and his 
associates—with which she spoke, was like a revy- 
elation from God himself. 
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Tue Toap anp its Hasits —Formerly the 
toad was considered a venomous reptile; but in 
our days its habits have been more carefully ob- 
served, and its great-value to the pomologist and 
gardener has been fully established, on account of 
its propensity tor destroying insects, especially 
those injurious to vegetation. We should, there- 
fore, sedulously cultivate the friendship and crave 


the assistance of the insectiverous reptiles, includ- ° 


ing the snake, as well as that of birds. Every tidy 
housewile detests the cockroach, mice and other 
vermin. Two or three domesticated toads would 
keep the coast clear of these and would be found 
more desirable than a cat, as they are wholly free 
from trespassing on the rights of man as does the 
cat The toad is possessed of a timid and retiring 


nature, loving dark and shady places, but under ° 


kind treatment becoming quite tame. Many in- 
stances are cited of pet toads remaining several 
years in a family, and doing valuable services 
with no other compensation than immunity from 
persecution, All that is necessary to secure their 
co-operation, indoor or out, is to provide them 
cool and safe retreats by day, convenient access to 
water, and they will go forth to the performance 
of their nocturnal duties “ without money and 
without price.” In Europe toads are carried to 
the cities to market, and are purchased by the 
horticulturists, who by their aid are enabled to 
keep in check the multiplication of the insect 
tribes which prey upon their fruits, ete. 


Mr. Bergh. 

Mr. Bergh, who has already laid this commu- 
nity under obligations which it can never repay, has 
added to his invaluable services that of putting an 
end to the brutal “ glove fights” in this city, His 
energetic action has drawn from the corporation 
counsel an opinion adverse to the legality of these 
exhibitions of pugilism, and hereafter the city will 
probably be sfiared such spectacles at that wit- 
nessed in the Madison Square Garden two weeks 
ago, when 12,000 people crowded the seats to 
watch two men pound each other. Mr. Bergh is 
a fine survival of that antique class of citizens 
who made the welfare of the community their 
personal concern.—Chrislian Union, August 10. 


or 


A CLOSE observer of our song birds gives the fol- 
lowing sy|labication as closely resembling the bob- 
olink: * Chink a link, chink a link, tink, tink, 
tinkle, tootle, Tom Denny, Tom Denny, come pay 
me, with your chink a link, tinkle, tinkle, toodle, 
loodle, popsidoudle, see, see, see!” making not 
the slightest pause from beginning to end. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 
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Going A-Fishing. 

“ I go to the gladiator show,” said the first cen- 
tury sportsman. “J go to the bull-baiting,” said 
the seventeenth century sportsman. 


“ go a-fish- 


ing,” says the nineteenth century sportsman, still _ 


finding human holiday in torture and death of the 
weaker animal. Ours is but milder amphitheatre 
sport: but it is milder. 
for spectators, and men for “ game,”’— now city 


Once priests and maidens | 


roughs for spectators, and cocks and dogs the game. — 


Once a war for fun,—now a squirrel-shooling. 
Once a_ witch-burning,— now a_ pigeon-match. 
Once a coffle of slaves to show,— now a string of 
fish or bag of birds. Slowly, slowly, but surely, 
justice deepens in the human race! Fishing 
shooting for fun will be among the total absti- 
nences of the twentieth century; will be typical 
barbarisms, like the slave-trade or the Inquisition, 
in the twenty-fifth. 


and 


Think what latent barbarism lies implied in the © 


careless question, “ Do you ENJOY fishing ? ” 
What will take its place for vacations, when 
fishing ceases to be fun? All that joy which does 
not consist in making funerals will be left; sun- 
sets and sunrises, flowers and leaves, and woods, 


and stones, mountain-joy and ocean-joy, and books, © 


and men and women! It will not be a tearful 
world for little boys, after all. Tired men of busi- 


ness will certainly find something to rest them in | 


it. They will not want to go a-killing to be re- 
freshed. 


But between now and then lies a wide range of | 


education. Education not merely in justice and 
sympathies, but in eyes to watch and ears to lis- 


ten among the fields and woods, in hands to ana- | 


lyze and draw and paint, in the use of words and 
sounds as poem-traps and music-traps to capture 
Nature with. Oh, there is a deal of fun in the 
world besides killing, for those who train them- 
selves! 

Meanwhile, in ¢his vacation. as you take the 
struggling trout from the hook, or the dog lays 


the wounded bird at your feet, let the question | 
drift in, Am Lenjoying myself?”—W. C. Gannett. | 


H Edueati 


The French Minister of Public Instruction has _ 


ordered the publications of the French Society for 


prevention of cruelty to animals to be circulated 


in French schools, and called the attention of the 
teachers of France to the importance of educating 
children humanely. 

The Ladies’ Humane Education Committee of 
the Royal Society of England, has sent at one time 


a humane publication to about twenty-five thou- | 


dress, asking their aid in the schools. 
The Royal Society of England, and several so- 
cieties in the Unite 


States, have given prizes to | 


- sand school-masters in Great Britain, with an ad- 


pupils in the schools who write the best composi- | 


tions on the subject. 


The French society gives medals of gold, silver, | 
and bronze to those who have shown the greatest | 


kindness to animals. The Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, Monseigneur Dounét, in a recent address, 


states that in a number of the dioceses of France, | 


it is the custom of the pastors of the churches, 
when preparing children for their first communion, 


to require from them a promise never to ill-treat — 
any dumb creature.— From Protection of Animals, | 


published by Mass. S. P. C. A. 


A VERY smart boy returning from school at- 


tempted to prove to his father and mother that | 


two were equal to three. 
bird on the table, he said : 
“Isn't that one?” 
Then pointing to another,— 
“Isn’t that two,—and don’t one and two make 
three?” 
the father said,“ 1 will take one; 
your mother may take one, and our bright boy 


ean have the third for Hs dinner.” 


Labor is life! ’tis the still water faileth ; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust 
assaileth. 


Pointing toa roasted | 


Ben Hazzard’s Guests. 
Ben Hazzard’s hut was smoky and cold, 
Ben Hazzard, half blind, was black and old, 
And he cobbled shoes for his scanty gold. 
Sometimes he sighed for a larger store 
Wherewith to bless the wandering poor ; 
For he was not wise in worldly lore; 
The poor were Christ’s; he knew no more. 
One night a cry from the window came— 
Ben Hazzard was sleepy, and tired, and lame— 
“Ben Hazzard, open,” it seemed to say, 
“Give shelter and food, I humbly pray.” 
Ben Hazzard lifted his woolly head 
To listen. ‘*’Tis awful cold,” he said, 
And his old bones shook in his ragged bed, 
“But the wanderer must be comforted.” 
“Come in, in the name of the Lord,” he cried, 
As he opened the door, and held it wide. 
A milk-white kitten was all he spied. 
Ben Hazzard, amazed, stared up and down; 
The stout house-doors were carefully shut, 
Safe bolted were all but old Ben’s hut. 
“T thought that somebody called,” he said; 
“Some dream or other got into my head! 
Come, then, poor pussy, and share my bed.” 
Then out from the storm, the wind, and the sleet, 
Puss joyfully lay at old Ben’s feet. 
Truly, it was a terrible storm, 
Ben feared he should never more be warm. 
But just as he began to be dozy, 
And puss was purring soft and cozy, 
A voice called faintly before his door : 
“Ben Hazzard, Ben Hazzard, help, I implore! 
Give drink, and a crust from out your store.” 
Out from his bed he stumbled again ; 
“Come in, in the name of the Lord,” he said; 
“With such as I have, thou shalt be fed.” 
Only a little black dog he saw, 
Whining and shaking a broken paw. 
“ Well, well,” he cried, “ I must have dreamed ; 
But verily like a voice it seemed. 
Poor creature,” he added, with husky tone, 
“‘Thou shalt have the whole{of my marrow-bone.” 
He went to the cupboard, and took from the shelf 
The bone he had saved for his very self. 
Then, after binding the broken paw, 
Half dead with cold went back to his straw. 
Under the ancient blue bedquilt he crept, 
His conscience was white, and again he slept. 
But again a voice called, both loud and clear : 


“Ben Hazzard, for Christ’s sweet sake come here! ” 


Once more he stood at the open door, 

And looked abroad, as he looked before. 
This time, full sure ’twas a voice he heard ; 
But all that he saw was a storm-tossed bird. 
“Come in, in the name of the Lord,” he said, 
Tenderly raising the drooping head, 

And, tearing his tattered robe apart, 

Laid the cold bird on his own warm heart. 


The sunrise flashed on the snowy thatch, 

As an angel lifted the wooden latch. 

Ben woke in a flood of golden light, 

And knew the voice that had called all night. 
“Thrice happy is he that blesseth the poor.’ 
The humblest creature that sought thy door, 
For Christ’s sweet sake thou hast comforted.” 
‘‘ Nay, ‘twas not much,” Ben humbly said, 
With a rueful shake of his old gray head. 
“Who giveth all of his scanty store 

In Christ’s dear name can do no more. 

Behold, the Master who waiteth for,thee, 

Saith : ‘Giving to them, thou hast given to Me.’” 
Then, with heaven’s light on his face, ‘‘ Amen, 
I come in the name of the Lord,” said Ben. 

“ Frozen to death,” the watchman said, 

When at last he found him in his bed, 

With a smile on his face so strange and bright ; 
He wondered what old Ben saw that night. 


Anna P. Marshall, in The Congregationalist. 
The face and hands, 


BaAkz necessaries of life. 


| ability to roll large stones. 


** No Cruelty in our Place.’’ 


Is there no beating or whipping of horses, no 
cruel driving, no overloading, no neglect to water 
and feed at proper intervals, no uncomfortable 
and painful check-reins, no tying of animals for 
long periods in the hot sun, no tying of them 
in the storm and cold unsheltered for hours ata 
time in winter; no working of poor, old, half- 
starved, lame and blind animals? And for cattle 
— is there no starving in your town or country, 
no hungry-eyed animals looking over the fence at 
green fields beyond their reach? Do not cattle- 
trains pass through your locality with crowded 
creatures desperate from hunger and thirst and 
weariness? Is there no prodding with iron spikes 
or horrible twisting of the tail when they sink 
down from exhaustion? Do their groans of suf- 
fering never disturb your comfortable slumbers on 
soft couches? Are there no cruel boys in your 
community who stone birds, drown kittens “ for. 
sport,” tie tin cans to dogs’ tails and cause them to 
run until they are dead, or nearly so? Are there 
no children learning to be cruel by pulling off the 
legs of living insects, or impaling them on pins 
for the “sake of science?” If you can answer 
‘““No” to these inquiries you certainly live in 
Arcadia. — Illinois Humane Journal. 

Praise Your Children. 


Not a few boys have illustrated the proverb, 
“Give a dog a bad name and he will deserve it.” 
The.father of Dr. Adam Clarke, the Biblical com- 
mentator, seldom praised him, except for his 
He thought his son a 
Of course, the boy had no 


dunce, and said so. 
faith in himself. 

But one day a teacher called at the house, who 
knew that a little judicious praise went a great 


| way towards making a man of a boy. 


“That boy,” said the father, “is very slow at 


| learning; I fear you will not be able to do much 
| with him.” 


Adam’s heart sank to a lower depth. But the 


wise teacher, laying his hand on his head, said: 


“ This lad will make a good scholar yet.” 

Instantly the sympathetic touch and word begot 
in the so-called dunce the hope that he, too, could 
learn. The hope stimulated the unused mind. 
He became conscious of mental power. He 
learned his lessons with ease. 

“TI could have doubled the effort,” he says, “ had 
it been required.” 

That bit of judicious advice gave the Methodists 
their famous Biblical commentator. 


4@ 


A Serpent among the Books. 


A gentleman in India went into his library one 
day, and took a book from the shelves. As he did 
so, he felt a slight pain in his finger like the prick 
ofa pin. He thought that a pin had been stuck 
by some careless person in the cover of the book. 
But soon his finger began to swell, and then his 
arm, and then his whole body, and in a few days 
he died. It was not a pin among the books, but a 
small and deadly serpent. There are many ser- 
pents among the books nowadays. They nestle 
in the foliage of some of our most fascinating liter- 


| ature; they coil around the flowers whose perfume 


intoxicates the senses. We read, we are charmed 
by the plot of the story, by the skill with which 
the characters are sculptured or grouped, by the 
of the word-painting — we hard} 
eel the pin-prick of the evil that is insinuated. 
But it stings and poisons. When the record is 
made up, on what multitudes will be inscribed: 
“ Poisoned by serpents among the books.” 


44>» 


The times are full of promise. I look over the 
earth, and nearly everything is hopeful. Christ- 
ianity is growing stronger. Today there are more 
Bibles, more Sunday-school children, more teach- 
ers, more spiritual songs, more sermons than 


there ever were on any Sabbath since the light of 
the sun dawned on the garden of Eden.— Bt. 
Simpson. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


BosTon, SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


A Friend has Left Us. 


Many who read this paper will regret to learn 
of the death of Miss Mary Wigglesworth, a life 
member and warm friend of our Society, and the 
sister of Miss Anne Wigglesworth, who has so 
long served on our board of directors, and con- 
tributed so generously to our humane cause. The 
sympathies of many who read this paper will be 
with the bereaved sister in her hours of sorrow, 
and their kind wishes that she may not be without 
those consolations which shall enable her to see 
even in this the kind hand of an overruling Prov- 
idence. 

In Memoriam, 


The Canadian Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, whose headquarters are in 
Montreal, has sustained an irreparable loss by 
the death of its late President, Mr. G. W. Weaver. 

From the inception of that association, in which 
he took a very prominent part, up to the eve of 
his lamentable death, his services on behalf of 
the Society were rendered most cheerfully, stren- 
uously and unweariedly. 

The large-hearted benevolence which charac- 
terized him and which he extended to the lower 
animals, and his unselfishness, modesty and good 
sense endeared him to all who knew him. 


American Humane Association. 
We have received a circular signed Edwin Lee 
Brown. President, ard A. Firth, Secretary, that 
owing to the absence of President Brown and Mrs, 


White in Europe, the time of annual meeting of | 


the above Association, at Buftalo, N. Y.. has been 
changed from Sept. 27th to Wednesday, Oct. 
11th, 1882,at 10a mM. The Buffalo Society desires 
the meeting to continue three days, and suggests 
that Thursday members visit cattle yards and 
other places of interest, and Friday Niagara Falls. 
Wednesday will be given to business. Whether 
a public meeting will be held the Buffalo Society 
will decide. Mr. Brown has attended annual 
meetings of societies at Paris, Brussels and Lon- 
don, and reports may be expected from him and 
Mrs. White. The change of time bas been ap- 
proved by all the Sub-Executive Committee and 
the Buffalo Society. All officers of American and 
Canadian Societies, which in any way aim to 
) protect animals, also other friends of the cause, 
are respectfully and earnestly invited. Corre- 
spondence is invited by the Secretary, A. Firth, 
Herald Building, Boston. 
** American Bands of Mercy.” 

The name “Band of Mercy,’ we get from 
Great Britain, where they are already largely es- 
tablished. 

But the CARD OF MEMBERSHIP, THE PLEDGE, 
and the ENTIRE PLAN OF OPERATIONS here, is 
purely American and better adapted to this coun- 
try than those in use on the other side of the ocean. 

We believe the * American Band of Mercy,” as 
now founded and organized in Massachusetts, 
will be adopted, and will gradually spread all over 
this continent. We are now ready to forward 
specimen cards, and every other information to 
all other humane societies in America. 


WE hope there will be generous rivalry among | 


the Sunday schools of each city and town in the 
State as to which shall have the honor of leading 
in this Christian movement, by starting the first 
* Band of Mercy.” 

Our July and August papers, having been widely 
noticed in Boston dailies and weeklies, and the 
notices copied into papers in other parts of the 
country, have been in much demand. — “ The Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals” are also called for. 
We have this morning an order for 250, aceom- 
panied by a check. 


Bands of Mercy—An Appeal to the Clergy of Massa- 
chusetits and Others. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


It is intended to send this appeal to every clergy- 
man in Massachusetts, and many others. But we 
desire all clergymen, teachers, Sunday-school 
teachers and others willing to aid in extending the 
work, who see tt in print anywhere, to send at once 
to the “ Massachusetts Society P. C. A,” 96 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, their names, titles, and post- 
office address. Cards of membership will be sent 
them without cost; and to clergymen, teachers, 
and Sunday-school teachers, will be sent without 
cost a variety of our publications and full particu- 
lars in regard to forming * Bands of Mercy.” We 
require nothing but the simple pledge. 

Among those who have already joined the “ Pa- 
rent Band of Mercy” are His Excellency John D. 
Long, governor of Massachusetts; His Honor 
Samuel A. Green, mayor of Boston ; Chief Justice 
Marcus Morton of our supreme judicial court, and 
other judges; Wendell Phillips, President Paul A. 
Chadbourne and other prominent educational 
men ; the Rev. Dr. Peirce of “ Zion’s Herald,” Rev. 
Dr.Olmstead of the “* Watchman,” Rev. Dr. Emer- 
son of the “Christian Leader,” CharlesA. Richard- 
son of the “ Congregationalist,” Rev. Mr. Barrows 
of the “ Christian Register,” J. Boyle O'Reilly of 


‘the Boston “ Pilot,” and various other editors ; also, 


other prominent clergymen of different denomina- 
tions, Protestant and Roman Catholic, including 
the Most Reverend Archbishop John J. Williams. 
Arrangements have been already made to form 
“ Bands of Mercy” in several of the larger Boston 
Sunday schools early in the fall. 


APPEAL. 


here sprung from it; the millions of its publica- 
|tions that have gone around the world —and see 
how those prayers have been answered. 

| It was our privilege to know Catharine Smithies 
of London, the founder of these “ Bands of Mercy.” 

\She was a woman of intense religious devotion, — 
@ believer in prayer. 

She saw that the teaching of children to be 
kind to the lower creatures was not only effective 
in preventing cruelty to them, but also in pre- 
venting cruelty and crime toward each other and 
the community. 

In one of her last letters, before she passed from 
earth, she said to us, “I think the teaching of 
children to be kind and merciful to God's lower 
crealures is preparing the way for the gospel of 
Christ.” 

Catharine Smithies was right. These “ Bands 
of Mercy” have been started in America with 

rayer. We have faith to believe they will be 
introduced into almost every Sunday School in 
Massachusetts, and then in other States, and that 
sooner or later they will reach across the conti- 
nent, and perhaps around the world. 

But how? I answer we propose, — 

First, To invite every clergyman in Massachu- 
setts, without exception, to sign, and receive our 
beautiful card, and so become a member ‘of our 
“ Parent Band of Mercy.” 

Then we propose to send to every Sunday School, 


| and elsewhere in the State, simple directions “ how 


to form a Band of Mercy,” and to supply each 
formed with our monthly paper, without charge, 
and such other humane literature as they may 


| desire, at ts bare cost to us. 


When we shall have accomplished this, then we 


| intend to invite every boy and girl in Massachu- 


On the 28th of July, 1882, in the olfiice of the | 


President of “the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 96 Tremont 
Street, Boston, was formed the first ‘* Band of 
Mercy” in America. There were present the 
President of the Society, its Secretary, its Chief 
Clerk, and the Rev. Thomas Timmins of Ports- 
mouth, England. 


The beautiful cards for the “ Bands of Mercy,” | 
recently designed, were brought in, and the printed | 


directions for their formation. The door was closed, 
an officer was stationed outside to prevent inter- 
ruption, and the Rev. Mr. Timmins audibly and 


earnestly, and the others silently, prayed for God’s | 
blessing on this great movement, which has already | 


accomplished so much good in Great Britain, and 
which we hope isto accomplish so much in America, 

The President then signed the first card, and 
was certified by the Rev. Thomas Timmins in due 
form to be amember of the “ Parent Band of Mercy 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.” 

This card has a beautiful engraving, is printed 
on several colors, and is intended to be hung up 
in homes and elsewhere, and the only pledge it 
requires is simply this: “I will try to be kind to all 
harmless living creatures, and try to protect them 
from cruel usage.” 

Buf why begin with prayer? Go back to the 
second day of June, 1868, when the first number 
of “Our Dumb Animals” was issued, and you 
will find the Society’s appeal closing in these 
words: “ The Society has a great work before it, 
and we earnesily ask the aid and prayers of every 


| man and woman in Massachuselis who believes in 


God and has sympathy for his suffering creatures.” 

Go back a little farther, to the 31st of March, 
1868, when the Massachusetts Society was organ- 
ized in a hall up three long flights of stairs, at 
what is now 186 Washington Street, and you will 
find its President and its honorary Secretary (since 
President of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Boston), within a few minutes after the 
close of that meeting, kneeling on the hard floor 
of an office underneath, praying for God's blessing 
on “the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals.” 

Now look at its history — the nearly five hundred 
agents it has through the State ; the branches that 


setts to sign our pledge, and hang up our beanu- 
tiful card in his or her home. 

We hope ultimately to reach all teachers in 
public and private schools and their pupils; all 
judges, magistrates, law makers, every man and 
woman who believes that children should be 
taught to be merciful, and is willizg to accept our 
card with its simple pledge, which applies to all 
harmiess living creatures, both human and dumb. 
The highest officers of our State and city have 
already signed, and no one whom we haveé thus far 
seen on the subject has refused to sign. 

But why should we invite the clergy FIRST to 

join? 
’ BECAUSE the birds of the air and the beasts of 
the field, and the cattle on a thousand hills, are 
God’s, to whose service you are specially conse- 
crated. “God made the cattle.” “God remem- 
bered the cattle.” “ He causeth the grass to grow 
for the cattle.” “The cattle on a thousand hills 
are His.” 

BECAUSE Christ said, “ Blessed are the merci- 
ful, for they shall OBTAIN mercy.” 

BECAUSE, in the words of the Rev. Dr. Magill 
of Scotland, “ This is a cause that lies close to 
the heart of Him, in whose honor temples are 
reared, and pinnacles pierce the sky.” 

BECAUSE, in the words of an eminent American 
divine, “each of these’ humane societies is @ 
branch of God’s church.” 

BECAUSE, when you sign and receive this card, 
you aid an advanced step in the march of humanity ! 
You give the weight of your influence and ex- 
ample to make the children of this nation more 
merciful; to stop brutality, and wars, and crimes 
of violence; and to hasten the dawning of that 
day — 


“‘ When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world give back the song 
That now the angels sing.” 


We invite you to join our “ Band of Mercy,” 
and hang or place our card where it may show 
that you are a member. 


In behalf of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
GEO, T. ANGELL, 
President. 
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Governor Long, Chief Justice Morton, Mayor Green, 
President Chadbourne, Wendell Phillips, and J. 
Boyle O’ Reilly. 

Among those who have joined the “Band of 
Mercy” of the M.S. P. C. A. during the past week 
are Gov. Long, Mayor Green, Chief Justice Mor- 
ton and other judges, Archbishop Williams, and 
other clergymen of various religous denomina- 
tions, leading editors of religious and secular 
fo President ‘Paul A. Chadbourne, Wendell 

hillips, and Hon. E. S. Tobey. The pledge on 
the card of membership reads: “ I will try to be 
kind to all harmless living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage.” If all the chil- 
dren of the State sign this and keep it, there will 
be but little work in future years for societies 
for prevention of cruelty to animals. 

Gov. Long writes, Aug. 5: “To the encourage- 
ment of a pledge to try and be kind to all harm- 
less living creatures, and to protect them from 
cruel usage, Fc may certainly count me in very 
cordially. Why not kind, too, to harmful crea- 
tures? There is good authority for blessing our 
enemies.” 

Mayor Green writes: “I take great pleasure 
in becoming a member of the‘ Band of Mercy.’ 
The object of the ‘band’ is a most excellent one, 
and must commend itself to all good people. I 
hope that the association will prove a great help 
in promoting the cause of the parent society.” 

Chief Justice Morton writes: “I have signed 
the card you sent me and thus become a member 
of the ‘ Band of Mercy.’ You may enter my name 
on your roll. The idea of training the young to 
thoughts and habits of merciful treatment of dumb 
animals is a good one.” 

President Chadbourne writes: “Iam glad to be 
enrolled in your ‘ Band of Mercy.’ We need not a 
new gospel, but an enforcement of the old, to 
diminish suffering in this world, by the kindly 
treatment of every living being.” 

J. Boyle O'Reilly, who is a director of the society, 
writes: “I am proud to be enrolled as a member 
of the ‘Band of Mercy.’ It has noble work before 
it, and, please God, in a few years we shall have 
100,000 members in Massachusetts alone.” 

Wendell Phillips writes: “Thank you for re- 
membering me so honorably, and for a sight of 
your very beautiful card of the ‘ Band of Mercy.’ 
It is most happy, the figures graceful and the faces 
very sweet and expressive. Ot course you can use 
my name.” — Boston Herald, August 15. 

The Band of Mercy in Portsmouth, England. 
By Rey. Tuomas TIMMINS. 


The membership is one penny, or two cents, for 
which the children receive a beautiful card, on 
which are the name of the society, date of joining, 
and the signed declaration that they will not be 
cruel, but kind to God’s dumb creatures. Both 
the children and committee belong to all churches 
and sects, but yet meet and work heartily and 
pleasantly together for the common object dear 
to all. Meetings are held fortnightly for about 
an hour and a half, and, to tell the truth, are sim- 
ply delightful, being full, bright, well varied, at- 
tractive, and are thoroughly appreciated by old 
and young. Wecommence with a hymn on kind- 
ness. Next, all the members go into about twelve 
classes, where, for about twenty minutes, the chil- 
dren and ladies and gentlemen of the committee 
have the happiest of good times in conversation, 
reading, or mutually instructing each other in the 
interesting theme. At the sound of the bell, all 
take their places in front of the Conductor to en- 
joy the fea-t of good things,— new every night,— 
no piece, however good, being repeated. The or- 
der is now for the Conductor to call for volun- 
teers from the different classes in turn for recita- 
tions, anecdotes, songs, or nusic on the piano, all 
bearing on the object of the meeting, kindness to 
animals, and wonderltul traits and sagacity of God’s 
lower creation. A sub-committee gives to each 
child, who deserves well, a small card cr other re- 
ward; and all the children give their nieed of 
praise in fitting applause. The time passes all 


too quickly, the volunteers are too many for us. 
So, like wise generals, we always keep in hand 
ample reserves, to commence the action with on 
the next field-night. If strangers or ladies or 
gentlemen present wish to address the meeting 
on the subject, they are asked not to exceed five 
minutes, but to come again, so as not to tire the chil- 
dren, dull the life or keen interest and enjoyment 
of the proceedings. Interspersed are man 
words, hints, or lessons on many points; and all 
too soon comes the time for the final hymn, al- 
ways sung with inspiring power. As the mem- 
bers leave the room, they buy different papers, 
but especially the excellent one-cent monthly pa- 
per named the Band of Mercy 

In each home where the handsome card of mem- 
bership is hung, it tells its own story to each 
member, and friends and neighbors dropping in. 
In this way we create and enlarge public senti- 
ment among young and old; while each Band of 
Merey boy or girl—under the Banner of Merey— 
proudly and bravely, where and when occasion re- 
quires, speaks for those who cannot speak for 
themselves, in that kind, helpful, winning, holiest 
of all spirits, blest of earth and heaven,—the spirit 
of love. 


we 
or 


The Band of Mercy and the Sunday School. 
By Rev. THos. Timmins, of Portsmouth, England. 


The Band of Mercy will be an invaluable aid 
and ally of the Sunday school, in giving to it new 
vigor, life, and attractiveness. At present, the 
Sunday school has only the concert for pleasant 
Sunday evenings for the little ones,—and that is 
now well-worn. The Band of Mercy meetings, 
coming in between, or alternately, will bring in 
new worlds of charming information and winning 
interest, to touch, cherish, and build up the Chris- 
tian life, in being kind from thoughtfulness and 
principle, and in devout gratitude to God for his 
goodness in creating the lower creatures. Espe- 
cially will they call marked attention to the new 
worlds of Nature, Animal Nature, and Human 
Nature, in anecdotes of animals and pets; their 
curious habits and wonderful traits; their attach- 
ment to and affection for human beings; the de- 
pendence of human beings on them in various 
ways; the dependence of both on God, and his 
great provision for and care of each; and the 
mutual ties of kindness and service which should 
bind both closely together. Such meetings, well 
and earnestly conducted, will be full of choice 
knowledge, pleasure, and the genuine spirit of 


| Christianity to both old and young 


Easy to Interest Children. 


Is it not easy to enlist the sympathies of chil- 
dren in the animal world? Take, for instance, 
the history and habits of birds: show how won- 
derfully they are created ; how kind to their young ; 
how useful to agriculture; what power they have 
in flight. The swallow that flies sixty miles an 
hour, or the frigate bird which, in the words of 
Audubon, “ flies with the velocity of a meteor,” 
and according to Michelet can float at an elevation 
of ten thousand feet, and cross the tropical Atlan- 
tic Ocean in a single night ; or those birds of beauty 
and of song, the oriole, the linnet, the lark, and 
sweetest of all, the nightingale, whose voice 
caused one of old to exclaim, ‘“‘ Lord, what music 
hast thou,provided for saints in heaven, when thou 
hast affoed such music for men on earth.” 

Or, take that wonderful beast of the desert, the 
camel, which, nourished by its own humps of fat, 
and carrying its own reservoirs of water, pursues 
its toilsome way across pathless deserts for the 
comfort and convenience of man. 

Is it not easy to carry up the minds and hearts 
of children by thoughts like these from the crea- 
ture to the infinitely wise, good, and powerful 
Creator ?—From Protection of Animals. 

Mr. ANGELL will lecture at Magnolia, August 
22d, and will address the New England Assembly 
of Teachers and others at Framingham, August 
31st. 


| 


Newport. 


Mr. Nathan Appleton is doing a good work in 
Newport, the ultimate results of which may very 
far exceed any present calculations. Among the 
officers and members of his society, we notice 
such names as Astor, Vanderbilt, ete.— names rep- 
resenting persons who, if rightly reached, have 
power to reform the treatment of dumb animals 
all over this country, carry humane education in- 
to almost every school, make our future citizens 
more merciful, prevent crime, and lay up for 
themselves treasures in heaven “ where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through nor steal.” 

We are glad to see that the Newport Societ 
has persuaded the New York & Boston Teepe 
Express Co. to take the check-reins off their twen- 
ty-three Newport horses. 

Garden Party. 


The garden party for the benefit of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was 
given at Newport, R. I., yesterday afternoon, at 
the residence of Nathan and Thomas G. Appleton, 
of Boston. All prominent cottagers visited the 
— and were cordially weleomed to the 

ppleton villa, where refreshments were served. 
Prominent ladies interested themselves in the 
affair and rendered efficient service in many ways. 
It was the grandest affair of the kind ever given 
in Newport, and about $2,000 was realized for the 
benefit of the society —Boston Transcript, Aug 17. 


Shelter for Dogs. 


Mr. Nathan Appleton, who has taken much inter- 
est in having a shelter for dogs in Boston, sends 
us the following :— 

During the hot summer days of July, August, 
and September, a law of the State makes it obli- 
= for dogs to be caught and killed, by persons 

uly appointed in the different citiés and towns. 
We do not propose to discuss the merits of such 
legislation; we merely accept it. and shall do all 
in our power to see that its provisions are carried 
out humanely, which principally depends upon the 
intelligence and good-feeling of the officers of the 
law. There can be, however, no better time than 
the present, to show the advantages of homes for 
lost and abandoned dogs, like those established in 
London, Philade|phia and other cities, and to make 
an appeal for funds that there may soon be such a 
shelter in Boston. About a thousand dollars have 


| already been paid in, and all persons interested in 


the good cause, are invited to send their contribu- 
tions to the office of the Mass. Society P. C. A., 96 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Of the money thus far subscribed, there have 
been nearly a hundred contributions of twenty- 
five cents each from children, and we hope to 
receive many more such, as it will give them all 
a personal interest in the shelter. ‘lhe intention 
is, later on, to make it a home not only for dogs, 
but also for cats, horses. and other domestic ani- 
mals whose.owners may wish to secure for them at: 
a moderate price, a temporary or permanent home, 
where they can be properly eared for. 


Wills. 


A lady friend of our society called a few days 
since and asked our President whether he was not 
formerly a lawyer; he said yes. Could he draw 
a will for her, giving her property to the society? 
He said he would very gladly do it. What will 
be the charge? Nothing. Isit necessary that the 
will should be recorded? Certainly not. Can it 
be changed? Certainly, as often as you please. 


Selections from Longfellow’s Poems. 

Through the kindness of one of the Society’s 
best lady friends, who will not allow her name to 
be mentioned, we have received 4,500 copies of 
selections from Longfellow’s poems, relating to 
animals, for gratuitous distribution. They will be 
sent to our members, also to teachers, and others— 
and can be obtained without charge by calling or 
sending to our office. 
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WE take pleasure in publishing the following 
from a private letter written by one of the directors 


of the Massachusetts Society, which gives a vivid | 


account of her visit to the“ Dogs’ Home ” at Bat- 
_ tersea, London, where she was most politely and 
carefully shown everything by the manager, Mr. 
Scoborio. She writes as follows: “ I thought it a 

rand thing, and wish we might have one. 


the dogs did not look wretched at all, for they are 
kept by twos or threes, not alone, except when 
they are fierce. The cost per annum is about 
$15,000. Each dog, per day, costs eight cents 
in our money. I saw the whole working of 
the place, and came away much impressed with 
the good system. I saw a dog 
master, much to his delight.” This graphic de- 
scription is enough to show how valuable such 
homes are in all cities, and it is to be hoped that 
Boston will soon have one. 
Check Rein at Newport. 

Of 265 equipages and teams that passedethe 
office of the Newport Society, August 18th, be- 
tween 5.30 and 6 P M, 145 were without check 
reins. 

Brutality Punished. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Aug. 5. The Humane Society 
here has found a powerful ally in the United 
States army. Sergt Kelly was arrested recently 
for so cruelly riding a horse that it had to be shot 
to end its suffering. To-day Kelly was fined in 
court and was also court-martialed, found guilty, 
and sentenced to six years military prison, with 
an accompanying penalty of degradation and 
forfeiture of pay.—Boston Journal, Aug. 7th. 

A Canine Metuopist.—In the ancient and 
beautiful town of Chatham, N. Y, is a very re- 
markable dog, whose character and behavior 
would excite the admiration of all goodmen. On 
week days he is a dog of like passions and be- 
havior with other animals, but on Sunday his 

culiarities and sectarian prejudices shine out. 

nlike the crow, he can count, and knows when 
Sunday comes. He is not the same then as on 
other days. He indulges in no pastimes. He en- 
courages no company and no familiarity. He 
says, in actions louder than words, to the vain 
and the canine race —“ Six days shall ye play and 
do all your sports” The family are all Presby- 
terians, but the dog is a Methodist. On Sunday 
mornings he attends the family on their way to 
church, leaves them at the door of the house of 
the Lord where they attend, and then goes on his 
solitary and unbroken way till he comes to the 
Methodist church, which is alittle further. When 
he has reached the church he goes up stairs, and 
has a particular place in which he sits; and when 
an intruder ventures into his place, no belle or 
madam of fashion who goes sweeping up the aisle 
of “ Grace,” and finds a plebeian in her elegant pew, 
ean give more decided indications of annoyance 
and displeasure than does the dog. His seat 
yielded, he attends to the service with decorum, 
and pays dogmatical attention to the word of 
scripture. Every Sunday he can be seen on his 
way to church —in foul weather as in fair — and 
his denominational preferences are as well known 
as those of any gentleman in town. — Boston 
Journal. 


Don’t Rob the Birds, Boys. 
Don’t rob the birds of their eggs, boys, 
It is cruel and heartless and wrong ; 
And remember, by breaking an egg, boys, 
We may lose a bird with a song. 


When careworn, weary and loncly, 
Some day as you’re passing along, 
You'll rejoice that the egg wasn’t broken, 
That gave you the bird with its song. 
—Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
Ir takes two to make a quarrel, and two to 
keep it going; it only needs one to end it. 


& 
| 
| 
| 


If besides our poor relations’ rights and the ap- 
peal of our own nobility, we need another ground 
on which to urge humanity to animals, we find it 
in philanthropy, the love of man himself; for as 
the circle widens to admit these humbler mem- 
bers of the Father’s house, all the human mem- 


_ bers also will rise into kinder regard. Kindness 
he dog-pens looked comfortable and clean, and | 


grows by exercise; callousness and cruelty also 
grow by exercise. Every effort to increase hu- 


| manity toward dumb creatures blesses not only 


them but speaking creatures also. We stand to 
all beings in gentler attitude, and run with quicker 
hands to help, after trying to help the lowest. 


| These societies to protect dumb animals are really 


reclaimed by his | 


protecting every prisoner in his cell, every wild 
boy in the reform school, every pauper in the 
almshouses, every poor seamstress in her garret, 
every orphan in the streets; yes, and every pris- 
oner in the wars. If ever again the great woe 
comes to us, picket shooting will be scarcer, An- 
dersonvilles will be less likely, your wounded 


| brother or son will be more likely to come back 


to you, and the war itself will be put off the longer, 
and end the sooner, because in time of peace 


| these societies for dumb animals’ protection have 


been active in the land — Rev. W. C. Gannett. 
ad 


A Great Preacher on the Horse. 


There needs to be a redistribution of coronets 
among the brute creation. For ages the lion has 
been called the king of beasts. I knock off his 
coronet and put the crown upon the horse, in 
every way nobler whether in shape or spirit, or 
sagacity or intelligence, or affection or usefulness. 
He is semi-human and knows how to reason ona 
small scale. The Centaur of olden times, part 
horse and part man, seems to be a suggestion of 
the fact that the horse is erameneny, F more than a 
beast.. Job sets forth his strength, his beauty, his 
majesty, the panting of his nostrils, the ~~? of 
his hoof and his enthusiasm for the battle. What 
Rosa Bonheur did for cattle and what Landseer 
did for the dog, Job, with mightier pencil, does 
for the horse. The Church’s advance in the Bible 
is compared to a company of horses of Pharaoh's 
chariot. In the parade of heaven the Bible makes 
us hear the clicking of hoofs on the golden pave- 
ment, as it says, “the armies. which were in 
heaven followed him on white horses.” I should 
not wonder if the horse, so banged and bruised 
and outraged on earth, should have some other 
place where his wrongs shall be righted. I do not 
assert it, but I say 1 should not be surprised, if 
after all such should be the case. St. John’s 
description of the horse in heaven turned out not 
altogether to be figurative, but somewhat literal, 
and as the Bible makes a favorite of the horse, the 
patriarch and the prophet and the evangelist and 
the apostle stroking his sleek hide and patting his 
rounded neck and tenderly lifting his ee rgd 
formed hoof and listening with a thrill to the 
champ of his bit, so all great natures in all ages 
have spoken of him in encomiastic terms. — Rev, 
Dr. Talmage. 


Books. 


God be thanked for books. They are the voi- 
ces of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs 
of the spiritual life of past ages. Bookgare the 
true levellers. ‘They give to all, who Will faith- 
fully use them, the society, the spiritual presence 
of the best and greatest of our race. No matter 
how poor I am, no matter though the prosperous 
of my own time will not enter my obscure dwell- 
ing, if the sacred writers will enter and take up 
their abode under my roof; if Milton will cross 
my threshold to sing to me of Paradise; and 
Shakespeare, to open to me the world of imagina- 
tion and the workings of the human heart; and 
Franklin, to enrich me with his practical wis- 
dom; I shall not pine for want of intellectual 
companionship, and I may become a cultivated 
man, though excluded from what is called the best 
society, in the place where I live.—Channing. 


The Dog’s Future. 

We have not inquired what theologians thiuk 
vecomes of the souls of brutes (or their simulacra) 
when they die. Tupper has lately made a pro- 
nouncement, and we wait for light. We will only 
say that, had we written “ Gates Ajar,” we could 
not have refrained from sketching the household 
dog among the joyful recognitions of the glori- 
fied hereafter. “Let us say it reverently, there 
are many whom we hope to meet in the beatified 
state, whose greeting would not give us half the 
= delight we should feel to welcome the dear 

idus Achates who loved us so well, and tin. 
us so many hearty God-bless-you’s on these earthly 
shores. — Selected. 


Whipping Horses. 
Here are a few pertinent and truthful words 
from a good friend to animals :— 


“Human nature and brute nature are much 
more alike than people generally imagine, and if 
we were to apply the same general rules in the 
government of animals which actuate us in the 
control of children and grown persons, our suc- 
cess would be much more certain, while the proc- 
ess would be far more agreeable to all concerned. 
If we desire a wayward child to do thus and so, 
we do not take a raw-hide and lash him, but we 
simply indicate our wishes in an intelligent man- 
ner, and point out the reason why certain procliv- 
ities must not be indulged in. As soon as the 
child clearly understands, ten to one it is ready 
to obey. It is precisely the same with colts and 
horses, only, as we cannot indicate plainly by 
words what we desire, we should resort to ingen- 
ious but always patient management. The whip 
is the parent of stubborness in a high-spirited 
animal, while gentleness will win obedience, and, 
at the same time, attach the animal to us. 

“Tt is the easiest thing imaginable to win the 
affection of animals, and especially of horses. An 
apple, a potato or a few lumps of sugar given 
from the hand, now and then, will cause the horse 
to prick up his ears at the sound of his owner’s 
footstep, not with fear but with a low, whinnying 
note of pleasure. The confidence of the noble 
beast thus gained, will lead him to obey the slight- 
est intelligent tone of voice or indication of the 
bit. There is no such thing as balkiness to be 
found in a horse thus treated; he shows a desire 
to obey, whereas a few lashes of the whip, smartly 
applied, if he be a horse worth having, will arouse 
in him a spirit of retaliation and stubborness that 
may cost the owner hours of trouble, and possi- 
bly danger to life and limb. Horses are made 
gentle by kindness. They ‘believe’ in the mas- 
ter they love, and his voice will calm them ina 
moment of fear or induce them to struggle for- 
ward even when overladen, and when a whi 
would be sure to bring them to a stubborn stand- 
still. 

“No man knows the true value of his horse un- 
til he has won his regard and confidence, as it 
were. The whip will never dothis. A kind hand 
and gentle voice will act like magic ; thus we have 
known women who could handle and drive horses, 
that would almost inevitably show some vicious 
traits in the hands of a male driver. These facts 
apply especially to the rearing and training of 
young colts, something which the Arabs under- 
stand better than we do. They do not ‘break ” 
their colts, they adapt them: they fondle them 
from their birth and pet them always. An Arab 
would as soon strike his wife or his daughter as 
his horse, and no animals in the world are fleeter, 
more enduring or more docile in the performance 
of every task which is given them than is the Ara- 
bian horse. We would like to see the whip 
wholly discarded.”—M. M. Ballou. 

The San Franeisco Society 


Has during the past year investigated 956 cases, 
prosecuted 156, convicted 144, relieved from work 
510 horses, and killed 46. Received during the 
year $2,147.05, and spent $1,622.29. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


[ Fac-simile of Cards of Membership, which are printed on various colors. ] 
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When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


For, lo, the days are hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 

Comes round the age of gold: 


SIGNING THE PLEDGE OF THE BAND oF MERCY. 
| PLEDGE. 

I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and try to protect them from cruel usage. 
Date, Gos 7th, 1582 Name, por G. Long. 

el cectify that HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN D. LONG, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, is a Member 
of the PARENT BAND OF MEROY of the Mlascachwusetts Society for the Grevention of Eruelty to Animals. 
Bhe Fizot Band of Mlerery im America. Chomas Cimmins, Secretary. 

cectifry that HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN D. LONG, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, is Band of Mleccry 
Membes of the Dilasoachusetis Society for the Qrevention of Gruclty to Animals. 
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HOW TO FORM A BAND OF MERCY 
IN EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL, AND IN OTIER SCHOOLS. 


After talking it over with teachers and children, 
pass this or a similar resolution :— 
Resolved, That we will form a Band of Mercy, the 
title of which shall be 
Band of Mercy. Terms of 
membership, two cents each, or more; officers; 


President, Secretary and Treasurer, who may or 
may not be the Executive Committee; meetings to 
be held monthly or oftener, on Sunday evening, 
afternoon, or as part of the Sunday-school service, 
or on a Week night; exercises to be such as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall determine, ‘which may in- 
clude music, readings, recitations, anecdotes, or 
addresses, relating to kindness to all, and partic- 
larly to dumb creatures, and calculated to impress 
upon children and all present the wisdom, love, and 


goodness of God in the animal creation, our duty 
toward them, and the devout gratitude we should 
have to God, the abundant giver of these and every 
other good gift. Get a small book in which to keep 
the names and addresses of the members. Hand- 
some cards of membership, two cents each, and 
every other information, may be obtained from the 
Parent Society’s office, the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 96 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE soldiers at Camp Douglas, Idaho, have as 
a pet a yearling deer, with a good ear for music. 
en the Fourteenth Regiment is on parade, 
“General Custer,’ which is the animal’s name, 
marches proudly in front of the drum-major, with 
head erect and loity steps, keeping excellent time 
to the music of the band.—4A:.mal Friends. 
Dutcn fishermen kill their fish as soon as they 
take them from the water, preventing them from 
dying slowly and having their tissues softened. 
“The superiority of the fish killed by Dutchmen, 
when compared with those which die slowly in 
French markets, is,” says M. Baule, “ very marked.” 


Bees Putting Besiegers to Flight. 


The “ Times” “ Beemaster” has given amusing 
instances of the application of bees to defensive 
purposes, A small privateer manned by fifty 
men, but having on board some hives of bees, was 
pursued by a Turkish galley, manned by five hun- 
dred seamen and soldiers. When the latter came 
alongside, the crew of the privateer mounted the 
rigging with their hives, and threw them upon 
their toes, who, astonished at this novel mode of 
warfare, hastened to escape from the fury of the 
enraged bees. Another instance occurred, when a 
rabble at Hohnstein, in Thungaria, attempted to 
pillage the house of the parish minister ; he caused 
some beehives to be thrown among the mob, who 
in consequence soon dispersed. Again, Vauban 
relates how bees played an important part at the 
siege of Chatte,in Lorraine. After a siege, the 
town was being stormed, and, during the assault, 
the besieged threw a few hives of bees upon the 
heads of the storming party. The little creatures 
stung the besiegers so dreadfully that they had to 
retire; and the historian tells that ** the bees were 
not the least cause of the siege being abandoned.” 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


The Fiddler. 
Sometimes if you Jisten—listen 
When the sunlight fades to gray, 
You will hear a strange musiciarf 
At the quict close of day ; 
Hear a strange and quaint musician 
On his shrill-voiced fiddle play. 


He bears a curious fiddle 
On his coat of shiny black, 

And draws the bow across the string 
In crevice and in crack ; 

Till the sun climbs up the mountain 
And floods the earth with light, 
You will hear this strange musician 
Playing—playing all the night! 


Sometimes underneath the hearth-stone, 
Sometimes underneath the floor, 
He plays the san:e shrill music, — 
Plays the same tune o’er and o’er; 
And sometimes in the pasture, 
Beneath a cold, gray stone, 
He tightens up the sinews, 
And fiddles all alone. 


It may be, in the autumn, 
From the corner of your room 
You will hear the shrill-voiced fiddle 
Sounding out upon the gloom; 
If you wish to see the player, 
Softly follow up the sound, 
And you'll find a dark-backed cricket 
Fiddling out a merry round! 
Henry Ripley Dorr, in Youth’s Companion. 


4@> 


THE largest room in the world, under one roof, 
and unbroken by pillars, is at St. Petersburg. By 
day it is used for military displays; by night for 
a vast ball-room. Twenty thousand wax tapers 
are required to light it. 


The Directors’ Meeting for August 


Was held on Wednesday, the 16th. Present — 
Mrs. Cobb, Mrs. Jasigi, Mrs. Johnson, Messrs. An- 
gell, Bicknell, Hill, and Noyes. President Angell 
in the chair. The record of the July mecting was 
approved. The July cash account, in which the 
receipts of the month were stated as $309.69, was 
read and referred to the finance committee. 

‘rhe President reported the work thus far done 
toward founding Bands of Mercy. 

Voted, That Mr. H. B. Hill be a committee to 
consider providing an ambulance for disabled ani- 
mals and report at a future meeting. 

Voted, That placards containing the recent law 
relating to the illegal taking and using of horses 
and carriages be sent to stable-keepers through 
the State. 

Voted, That the thanks of the directors be given 
to our kind lady friend whom we all know, but 
who desires that her name should not be known, 
for the gilt of 5,000 copies of selections from Long- 
f{ellow’s poems relating to animals. 

Voted, That in the discretion of the president one 
copy of “Our Dumb Animals” for one year, and 
other publications, be sent to each “ Band of Mer- 
cy” formed, and samples of our publications be 
sent to clergymen and others. 

Voted, That 5,000 extra “ Our Dumb Animals” 
for September be printed. 

Voted, ‘That the president be authorized to ex- 
pend $100 in organizing “ Bands of Mercy.” 

Voted, That a letter of G. J. F. Bryant be referred 
to the committee on publications, and a letter of 
Miss C. D. Fales to the committee on home and 
shelter for animals. 

Other letters were read from Mr. David Nevins 
and Mr. Hl. B. King, and the president reported 
letters from Governor Long, Mayor Green, Chief 
Justice Morton, Wendell Phillips, President Chad- 
bourne,and Boyle O'Reilly. 

Rev. Thomas Timmins of Portsmouth, Eng., 
who is aiding in establishing the “ Bands of Mer- 
cy,” was introduced to the directors, and ex- 
plained the operations of the Band of Mercy in 
Portsmouth, of which he is chairman and conduc- 
tor. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in July. 


Whole number of: complaints received, 204; viz., Beating, 30; 
overworking and overloauing, 17; overdriving, 11; driving when 
lame or galled, 68; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
7; torturing, 11; driving when diseased, 2; cruelly transport. 
ing, 6; general cruelty, 52. 

‘medied without prosecution, 76; warnings issued, 59; not 
substantiated, 48; not found, 5; anonymous, 6; prosecuted, 10; 
convicted, 7; warrants returned without service, 1. 

Animals taken from work, 44; killed, 82. 
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Receipts by the Society in July. 
FInEs. 


From Justices’ Court.—Winchester, $3; Stoughton, $3. 
District Courts.—1st Bristol, $20; 2d E. Middlesex, $10. 
Municipal Court, — Boston, $10; Brighton district (3 

Cases), $9. 
Superior Court.—Suffolk County (2 cases), $20. 

Witness tecs, $1.80. 

‘otal, $76.80. 


FroM MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
Geo. T. Angell, $135.39; anonymous, $2. 


Five DoLvars Eacn. 
. Chaeles Nash, Miss E. 8. Nash, M. M. Ballou, Chas. W. Par- 
er. 


One Eacn. 


Mrs. Edw Cordis, Mrs. J. N. Clarke, Taunton, Newtonville, 
Miss Palfrey, a friend. 
‘Total, $163.39. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


Thomas R. Hazard, $25; Montreal Society P. C. to Animals, 
$10.50; John C. Delbitt, executor, $4.25. 


OnE DOLLAR EAcn. 


Mrs. TT. 8. Josselyn, Miss E. A. Story, F. K. Simonds, Mrs, 
W. A. Robinson, Mrs. A. D. Mawkes, Miss M. C. Wheeler. 


Firty Cents Eacn. 


Warren Bartictt, Geo. Miller, Mrs. Eben Francis, F. B. T. 
Tupper, Mrs. Adame, Chas. Hickling, W. D. Brigham, Mra. 
Wr. Christic, Mrs. D. F Hinckley, Mrs, Justin Andrews, Miss 
M E Foster, D. F. Pollard, Mrs. Warren Emcrson. 

Total, $52.28. 

Lublications sold, $2 25; interest, $15. Total, $17.25. 

‘Total receipts in July, $309.69, 


Publications and Exchanges Recently Received from 
Kindred Societies. 
“ Der Thierfrund,” Vienna, for July. 
“Bulletin de La Société Protectrice Des Ani- 
maux,” Paris, France. 
“L’Ami Des Animaux,” for July, Geneva. 
Twenty-fifth annual report of the Glasgow So- 
ciety P. C. to Animals. 
Twelfth annual report of the Illinois Humane 
Society. 
“ Illinois Humane Journal,” Chicago. 
* Animal Friends,” New York. 
* Deutsche Thierschutz, Beitung,” Berlin, Prus- 
sia. 
Officers of the Society. 
President. 
GEORGE T. ANGELL, Boston. 


Vice-Presidents. 
His Excellency the Governor and one hundred others through 
the State. 


Directors. 


Tlenry P. Kidder, 
Samuel E. Sawyer, 
G. J. F. Bryant, 
W. H. Baldwin, 
Daniel Needham, 
Nathan 


George T. Angell, 
Mrs. Wm. Appleton, 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
D. D. Slade, 
George Noyes, 
Mrs. J. C. Jolinson, 
Miss Anne Wigglesworth, J. Murray Forbes, 
Miss Florence Lyman, J. Boyle O'Reilly, 
Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, H. BH 
Mrs. Joseph Lasigi, 
Mrs. George L. Chaney, 
Mrs. K. ‘T. Paine, Jr., 
Miss Mary Russell, Augustus Hemenway, 
Miss Alice Russell, Benj. P. Ware, 
Henry 8. Russell, Dr. William Appleton. 
. L. Heywood, 


R. K. Darrah, 
Percival L. Everett, 
Thos. W. Bicknell, 


Secretary—Joseph L. Stevens. 
Treasurer—Charles Fairchild. 


Finance Committee—J. Murray Forbes, Mrs. Wm. Appleton, 
Miss Aune Wigglesworth, George Noyes, Daniel Needham. 


Committee on Legislation, Transportation and Slaughtering 
—Nathan Appleton, Dr. D. D Slade, Henry B. Hill, Mra. Wil- 
liam Appleto , Miss Florence Lyman, J. Murray Forbes, Augus- 
tus Hemenway. 


On Officers and Prosecutions—Samuel E. Sawyer, Benjamin 
P. Ware, Geo. Noyes, Mrs. J _C. Johnson, Mra. Joseph Lasigi, 
Robert K. Darrah, Henry B. Hill. 


On IIunmane Education, Publications and Prizes — Geo. 
Noyes, Thomas W. Bicknell, Mrs. William Appleton, Mrs. 8. 
C. Cobb, Mrs. Joseph Lasigi, J. Boyle O’Keilly, Nathan Apple. 
ton. 


On Home and Shelter for Animals—Percival L. Everett, 
M ~s C. Jobnson, Nathan Appleton, Geo. Noyes, C. L. Hey- 
wood. 


Trustees of Permanent Fund—Samucl E. Sawyer, Samuel 
C. Cobb, Geo. T. Angell. 


Auditors—Samucl E. Sawyer, Wm. H. Baldwin. 
Counsellor—Wm. Minot, Jr. 


” Prosecuting Agents at Boston es — Chas. A. Currier, 
Joseph Baker, Thowas Langlan, J. W. Tenney. 


Chief Clerk at Society's Ofice—Francis 8. Dyer. 
Prices of Humane Publications. 

The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at2centseach,or .  . $200 per 100 


“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 * 
“Protection of Animals,” by G. T. Angell, . 1.33 
“ Five Questions Answered,” byG.T. Angell, .60 “ 
“The Check Rein,” by G.T. Angell, . 60 “ 
“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell (post- 

“How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

“Insect Eating Birds,” by Frank H. Palmer, 1.30 “ 
“Selected Poems,”. . « « @ 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- 

“Care of Horses,” . 45 


Humane picture card, “ Waiting for the Mas- 
All the above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 
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